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end he cannot tell whether the thing that has so impressed him is 
Providence or the brute forces of life or the spirit of California. 

But if The Ford fails to be completely satisfying the dissatisfac- 
tion that it arouses is really a tribute to its power, and one must 
marvel at the degree of success which Mrs. Austin has attained in 
treating a broad and complex theme both comprehensively and 
minutely, both psychologically and epically. 



My Reminiscences. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. 

If one has been somewhat baffled by the poetry of Tagore, un- 
able to share fully in the rather widespread enthusiasm for it as for 
a kind of revelation, one will not be greatly helped by the poet's 
recently published volume of reminiscences. Tagore 's poetry has 
to be taken simply, naturally, without too much search for recon- 
dite meanings. The like is true of his short stories — fascinating in 
their varied charm, but unprofitable as subjects of analysis. And 
the reminiscences are in this respect upon a par with the author's 
stories and poetry. 

Certain elements of poetic temperament and experience are, 
indeed, clearly discernible in these autobiographic chapters. One 
notes, for example, that in Tagore, the preservation of the child 
mind into mature life is a phenomenon more nearly complete and 
less obstructed than is usual even in men of poetic genius. One is 
impressed, too, by the fact that a longing for freedom and a curiosity 
about the mysteries that lie back of ordinary bounds, the bounds of 
the immediate environment or the bounds of reality, developed very 
early in his life and continued to be strong. " How intimately did 
the life of the world throb for us in those days!" he writes. " Earth, 
water, foliage, and sky, they all spoke to us and would not be dis- 
regarded. How often were we struck by the poignant regret that 
we could only see the upper story of the earth and knew nothing of 
its inner story." The same sense of wonder is expressed in passage 
after passage. The restrictions that were indispensable in the 
bringing-up of a high-caste Bengali boy, stimulated this curiosity 
and set up a reaction toward freedom of thought. As a child, Tagore 
was physically much confined. In his youth the lack of opportunity 
for action led him with others to seek excitement in a harmless 
but very mysterious and fervent political association — the object 
of which was really to let loose the imagination and emotion of its 
members. Of this experience Tagore remarks: " There can be no 
doubt that closing up all outlets and barring all openings to a faculty 
so deep-seated in the nature of man, and moreover so prized by him, 
creates an unnatural condition favorable to degenerate activity." 
One may gather in such accounts some notion of how the author's 
conception of poetry, and of a wider life for his countrymen, was 
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determined. Yet on the whole Tagore makes little attempt to trace 
the growth of his ideas or to philosophize about his experience. 
His reminiscences are mainly a series of glowing memory-pictures. 

But if the book is not very illuminating to a critic, it is perhaps 
for the majority of persons the most surely rewarding of Tagore 's 
books, and it is capable of casting a spell upon the imagination 
even of those who care little for the author's poetry. The 
Reminiscences are rich in admirably clear and intimately appealing 
sketches of character: the poet's own family, his teachers, his 
acquaintances, are drawn with familiar and playful touches, with 
shrewdness, and above all with affectionate insight. Moreover, few 
narratives about a foreign country are more successful than this one 
in making one feel at home in its setting — though it would be 
difficult to construct from the pages of the Reminiscences an item- 
ized description of any particular place. Impressions of the out- 
ward scene and of the social atmosphere are conveyed with little 
appearance of effort and in few and simple words. Without formal- 
ity, imaginative experiences and homely bits of family life are 
mingled in the narrative — all unified by the writer's absorbing 
interest in life. One passes from a jumble of boyish doings and 
thoughts — irresistibly appealing in its way — to a perfect episode 
like the simply told account of young Tagore 's journey to the 
Himalayas with his father. The whole narrative is marked not. 
only by poetic qualities but by a spirit of kindness, gayety, and 
humor, the adequate expression of which in literature is as rare as 
are successful flights of fancy. 



War Addresses. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

Eloquence in the older sense of the word we hardly expect in 
public speeches nowadays, and perhaps if it were dealt out to us 
in as full a measure as that in which Patrick Henry or Daniel 
Webster gave it to their hearers we should not care greatly for it. 
The rhetoric of oratory, moreover, is in general less suited to the 
discussion of perplexing and difficult subjects than the more con- 
cise and matter-of-fact style of discourses intended for print; and 
still further, in the case of such questions as those concerning the 
relations of our country with Mexico and with Germany the main 
lines of thought are certain to have been quite fully and intelli- 
gently developed in newspapers and periodicals before a collection 
of printed addresses can reach its public. 

There is, however, a form of eloquence which is not affected by 
a general lack of taste for oratory, or by the limitations of oral as 
compared with written discourse. There is a kind of luminous 
simplicity and earnestness in the statement of plain truths and 
sound ideals that hardly ever fails of its effect. This kind of elo- 



